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er He, ment with V¢« iela’s representative, Genera 

] PS Gi Bal , whereby the whole boundary 

. a Wit note vw o be referred t irbitratior Just 

- BA ih | ‘ : , ; 

K ‘i. X x it t t é it happened, the Liberal gov 
a? oY aS es j 

= <> nn { h Lord G nville was al n 

AA 5 ‘ } 
j ee vertourow! uid Lord Salisbury, suc 





leclined to 


out | predecess + avreement. The 
— imed by Lord Salisbury, was pl 
y th it veak Spanish-American 1 
| Venezuela, has 1 rights whic! i 
ti | | to respect; and that Brit 
~ rey rl ippl pl it wi ft 
~ t he ! y thev mav de re 
Phe U1 States several times during the last 
( veil Gr il Br t as 
tt Ver l ible demand for arb 
l I il I I is paid I oul | 
| ntil in the summer of 1895 Secreta 
() y addressed a tirm though courteous note 
Lord Salisbu , Ini ming him that, unless 
Great Britain should consent to refer the detini 
SPECIAL NOTICE. tion of the British Guiana boundary to arbitra 
tors, our government would feel constrained, in 


pursuance of the Monrve doctrine, to assist 


‘ : . 
mn renell r Tore) AG’O SS Ss lI ) 
Ve 1 in repelling { rcible aggressions upor 
territory. to which she should seem to us, afte 
: = 


tul nguiry, to have i good title 
reply Lord Salisbury denied that the Monroe 


loctrine had any status in international law; 
England could not recognize its 
ipplicability to a South American boundary dis 


ind he said further 


that England would 


revrei FENELON COLLIER pur : . : ‘ 
ror not submit to arbitration the question of title to 
i f the territory lving between the Essequibo 
and the so-called Schomburgk line, which about 
half a nturv ago was drawn without any au- 
thorit n the part of the Caraccas government 
med Schomburgk it 
! i ra im survevor name OCHOMvoDUreK In 
tt Du oT thie British colony. Apparently, 
Lord Salisbury regarded Mr. Olnev’s note as 
\ " a pi of bravado, which should be met with 
ol, not to say contemptuous, defiance. He 
PHI \ | ) \TES AND VENE n t our humane, d sinterested protest with a 
iT A challeny He virtually said to our Secretary 
tis A . . 


or State, You have threatened to back Vene 
Ni to the | lea r with the Cuban zuela against us, unless we submit the title 
the deeds of a British colony to arbitrators. We 


> { ' \ the announcement shall do nothing of the kind, and we are curi- 
, n | ind and is to see what vou are going to do about it. 
Ven t sundary British What Mr. Cleveland did about it is well re 
Gu 1) ‘red. Helaid Mr. Olney’s note and Lord 
t} | it States Salisbury’s reply before Congress, accompany- 
We ve I that tl { ns of the ing the documents with a message in which he 
Mi ) ‘\ : itlined what he believed to be the duty of the 
J Pau en accepted by the country in the premises. He pointed out that 
\ = ind th eceptat will the @ rnment of the United States had never 
" ( \ I vel | from the principle propounded by Mon 
( a Val \ remark- roe, when the latter declared that we could not, 
\ vithout grave dissatisfaction, witness the ex 
ked pon ter n by any European monarchy of its po 
| ! | i bold | il S\ m t ny part of the New World. 
' ! f the Monroe di which had once declared its independence. _ If, 
f f r ' n one pretext or another, the validity of which 
{ \met n boundary the aggressi power refused to submit to arbi 
( nthe tration, the territory of an American republic 
tly 1 n ild be dis mbered, it was obvious that to 
vas 1 t hat extent al irchical svstem would be 
is | s n to Day n ibstituted rail publican form of govern 
t cor ment We ‘ bound, therefore, Mr. Cleve- 
| t the boundary ind th rhit, t idhere stiffly to the position 


} \ \ ‘ Kt 1 taken by Mr. Olney that we should help Ven 


(ru pward bY repel by force encroachments on her 


England would permit the 
lary of British Guiana to be d 





[ Spanis t n 1h irt of arbitration Before 
| { Captan mn ny K fland, however, to choose be 
Get ( . ist ndary of n ternatives of war and arbitration 
. } t was opt bn, expe lient tl ] 
he'y ( t . whe ter t r ourselves whether 
Dut known had, in fact, encroached upon land which be 
Giu , r new possess Was, nged of right to aun American republic, or, in 
1 by the Essequib I ier words, to a rtain how far the claim of 


1 


} oas xtended as far as the mouth of Venezuela to ownership of the whole tract be 
i) nd included a very | iryge tract ™ tween the Orinoco and th » Esse quibo was sup 





arly pin the interior. 


ir i by ey idence For the purpose ot vequir 
‘ et 1t.was sides that t) up ur hainformation, he Suggested that Congress 
it stal ntrol a theme Should authorize him to appoint a commission to 


+ " : 
iitein examine the treaties and other pertinent docu 


South Auk. ., and during the last dozen years ments contained in the archives of Spain and 
known that some of the Holland, from which States respec 
the ownership of which is rights of Venezuela and British Guiana are de 


rest river 


~ imps 
om arg 





r ld-bearing quartz For rived The special messuge of the President 
nsation on both sides of the 
\ d ‘ ! Was 1! sed by 
t I i l ous Indors ent 
; 
W ( ~ ~ nt ons by bot 
' 
H ( rres | appropriatior 
ae | > W sf ‘ , yf is I t! > i t> ry 


tary tor wore) \ entered into An agree COMMISSION Was presents appointed. 


been at work ever sil and we understand 


that a report, embodying its conclusions, and 
accompal ed with a syuopsis of the « lence 
examined, wi be eventually published, al 
though the necessit for such a report has 
passed awa England having made up her 
mind in the course of a tweivemonth to as- 


sent to an agreement with respect to irbitra- 
substantially all that 


itis an extraordinary chang 


Opin- 





since 


the publication of Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuela 


messagt At first a good deal of ill-temper 
was exhibited on the part of English news 
papers and English politicians, and some as- 


tounding lations « lgnorance were made. 


We were told, for instance, that there was 


something sacrosanct about the Schomburgk 





line, although, as we have pointed out, it was 
no more binding upon Venezuela than if it had 


been drawn in the moon. We were informed 
that the M nroe doctrine was no part ol public 
law, never having been sanctioned by European 


nations, as if any one had ever pretended that 
it was anything but a fact, the announcement 
of a policy, the promulgation of our govern 
ment’s settled determination We were call d 
upon to name the treaty, which authorized us 
to intervene against England on behalf of a 
South American republic, as if any treaty had 
given Russia, France, and England the right 
tu intervene in the case of Greece, or bad au 
thorized France and England to interpose in 
the case of Belgium, or had empowered Russia 
to rescue Bulgaria from the Turks! These, 
and other irrelevant or fantastic assertions 








were current in the London press; and it is 
to be noted that some American college pri 

fessors and a few Anglophil editors in our East- 
ern cities outdid the English themselves in their 
display of misinformation and wrongheaded 
ness. These men, who would have been Tories 
in the Revolutionary war, and promoters of the 
Hartford Convention in the war of 1812, have 
now withdrawn into the background, sin 

every argument brought forward by them tu 
sustain Lord 
arbitration has been abandoned by Lord Salis 
bury himself. They have been left in the lurch 
by the very statesman whose wisdom they ex- 
tolled, and have betrayed gratuitously thei 
own lack of patriotism. There has never been 
Witnesse« in our history a more laughable pre 

dicament than that of the American assailants 
of Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuela message, in the 
views and purposes of which the British gov 

ernment has, in less than a year, acquiesced. 
We do not mean to say, of course, that Eng 
land’s acquiescence is entirely unqualified 
What Venezuela desired and what had been 
pronounced reas nable by our government, was 
that arbitrators should determine simply this 
question, What were the boundaries of the ter- 
ritory which Venezuela inherited from Spain, 
and what, on the other hand, were those of 
the tract acquired by England through cession 
from Holland? That, subsequently to the ces- 
sion of British Guiana by the Dutch, England 
could acquire additional land by mere prescrip- 
tion was deemed impossible by students of in- 
ternational jurisprudence, for the reason that 
vachment had been fol- 
wed by a protest from Caraccas It is well 


Salisbury’s original objection 1 


every successive enct 
| 

known that in private law prescription, consid- 
ered as the ground of title to real estate, has 
both a positive and negative element; it im 
plies not only long and continuous occupation, 
but the absence of any overt assertion of an ad- 
verse Claim. To say that one country may ac- 
quire land at the expense of another merely by 
n, when the element of tacit 


+ + 


persistent occupa 


consent on the latter’s part is lacking, is a dar 


gerous principle to import into international 
law Tnat is what Mr Olney has done, how 


ever, In the protocol irranged with Sil Julian 
Pauncefote, which, after providing for a pre 
liminary determination of the titles acquired by 


the two disputants respectively from Holland 


ind Spain, goes to recite that, where lands. 
adjudged by the arbit rs to belong to one of 
the parties, have been for fifty years continu- 
yusly occupied by the other, the latter shall be 


leemed to have acquired a good title by pre- 





scription As a matter of fact, this stipulation, 
although, as we have said, dangerous in prin 
iple, will be of only trivial advantage to Great 
Britain, for, with the exception of a Tew sugar 
‘states on the western bank of the Essequibo, 


and stretching for some miles along the coast 
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Caribbean, no part of the territory in dis- we have crossed the Ca ean to pr 
te has been for fifty years continuously occu- ter commonwealth We | e put 
1 by British subjects. Should, therefore, the forward as the guardians of territ 
jitrators find in favor of Venezuela as regards and the conservators of republican ind pel 
eextent of the rights transmitted from Spain, on this side of the Atlantic. We hav 
e provision touching title by prescription will word, at last awakened to the dime : 
i t disturb her control of the Orinoco or her our duty and of our mission. We have read t that net 
4 wnership of the Yuruari gold-bearing region; promise of imperial ascendency blazoned in 
x the two things in which Venezuela is vitally western skies. Weare becoming what we were ! rat 
3 ncerned and which lay at the root of the meant to be,the Romans of the New World oaks 
‘ whole controversy. sooner or later we shall see to it that through- | 
[The settlement of the Venezuela boundary out its bounds, on its mainlands and its islands ky. S 
troversy upon terms practically identical there reigns the blessing of a Roman peact VO Saey a) 


. with those originally proposed by Mr. Olney aD rhe lat G 


nnot fail to have momentous consequences 




















( THROUGHOUT re LAND rey 
for Spanish America and for the United States. THROUGH f THE LANI naa 
If Great Britain had been suffered by us to lop UNLEss there has been a sudden revival a p age 
ff by force a large section of Venezuela, she }#tion of lying, the surface of r country r 
1] : > : at least two unexpected changes last montl In Ges i I } 
would have repeated her acts of aggression oe ray tae th Meonat simenad ot moth amaldes : 
intil she had acquired control of the great and disclosed the existence of large caves. thi h United S 
Orinoco basin, and perhaps eventually absorbed of which ran a large stream of water, while 1 ther ¢ n a 
. . . “m1 as been de nde o the depth of two hund 
the whole territory of that republic. The same has been d neatpelegs er 
. > 1 — ‘ , : httv feet without bottom being reached Ssucl | ha } 
method of colonial extension which she had fol- ances and readjustments on a scale 1 : 
lowed successfully in one quarter might have account for some of the earth sto i ly of 
been applied in another, and, from British from limited areas and believed nowhere else; even t that of | | Kast | 
. . S llest of 1em do not Improve } eartl nitat , ' i ’ \! 
Honduras as a basis, she might have ultimately S™@4#!/est.of them d avai f ( ee , 
a " , - or stability or increase the price of real estate i el was a mu t« s t om \ 
attaine 1 ascendency in Central America. More- immediate vicinity. On the other hand, the persistent ppears 
ove’, from British Guiana itself the same prac- boring for gas and petroleum is making the present wi 1 remarkal 
tice of encroachment, whereof Venezuela had seneration better acquainted with the interior of the It h cepted theorv tl 
~ . - ( th’s « ~ : ou ncestors eve hoped t ) 7 . 
! been the victim on the west, could have been S@') rust than our a ae “ lmixture 
. is liberating elements which probably have dor I : ‘ts 
irried out on the south at the expense Of than any others to create the subterranean disturbar ; th ' ong ’ 
i Brazil, until the outposts of the English colony that have made poor humanity miserab| seciamiethiite the 
B . . rr ‘ ‘ ba Oe ‘ 
a had been pushed forward tou the Amazon. Then A few days ago the Ten Commandments got into the the noted ‘For n” of Frat 
4 iain, we may take for granted that, in the United States Senate, under cover of an amendment to body, ar nti 
< . E # . he nig oO sil put ¢ were romp ted he caret t va { ral 
yurse of the next century, what England had ‘e Immigration Bill, but they were prompt they a1 pta ht 
# : 4 aes, Bp eh ;. out. only sixteen Senators standing by then Se ti il iwage or s¢ | 1 lar Vet | 
y ne from the basis of British Guiana, France yosean ‘desired that acquaintance with the Command ; Lani i Sper es Ss 
would do from Cayenne, and Germany from ments should be had by any foreigner desiring to become by its commander, | lodd ' 
Dutch Guiana, should the last-named power a” American citizen. He did not demand that the ap- fourth African a1 rths J Engl 
. . plica shoul declare himself obedient to the ar nt who, besides ha thre ‘ f ! na? { 
eventually gain that dependency either by con- plicant should St er DEBtTeS | ey en 
< : . ne ¥ code, for this would imply that foreigners were better untiril energ’s } j t inal 
quest or by cession from Holland. The French than’ the average American—better even than e Apparently the result * Rieperdagrte tec 
11rea ly claim that Cayenne stretches on the Senators—but he insisted th.t to know the Conima those of marriage { , eT fay of 
south as far as the mouth of the Amazon, and ments was to know the ~~ : h rican law. What differing traits and environments lot nehar { 
: . . , ce li » Senators doe eV Well Kne' I derfull 1 f t , 
similar pretensions might be made for Dutch COWS Me menator err Soca 
od actments of their own were not in accord witl onda 





Guiana. The result would have been that the of the code which all men reverence but many fail t 


vast valley of the Amazon, perhaps the most follow; they didn’t care to exact a test by which they THE FORTNIGHTLY LIBRARY. 


valuable tract of the earth’s surface, would themselves might be judged by the adopted citizen 
the Ten Commandments were hustled out of the cham 


Lis Sater aaa aber 


LYING PROPHETS 























SI. have finally passed into the hands of three ber, with apologies felt rather than spoken 
: Kuropean monarchies. Then the southern half hd ies aide nasties od ahiket ane Dd Coat tip THE charm of t tory, with its ur wrrent of 
: of this Continent would have been curse: by United Santen Hated noon} mpending in Northwestern tragedy, lies in it vy and in its tender I 
d the wars which devastated North America dur- Colorado, on the Wyoming border. The land is fit materials are sl ne John Barron, an Ei hh 
g ing the contest of the French and English for little but grazing; the « attlemen desire it a deme for artist of wealtl le sketchir n the little Cort 
preponderance there; and the earth-hunger of por — grat The peat mageengee ena with grass, Village of Newly rs tl ughter Gra 
Europe would have, in the end, devoured the whether green or dry, but the sheep are said to nip the Michael.” a gn Luke Gospe rls bea 
whole of Spanish and Portuguese America. grass-roots below the surface—probably because t tracts him; she sits to hin picture Is fir 
Henceforth, however, in presence of the pre- cattle — weit nothing = nal Bw . hint of ‘ ind ther ag that John Ba isKS Of . yn A pac: 
cious precedent established by the Venezuela Sorte potprom Rracagth gear te do agit aaa aga Nth coalioree pa one 
igreement, all boundary disputes in Central against each other, to the extent of several hundt LN gt ; ’ 
and South America will be settled, not by organized and armed like military companies, and ¢ a to Wl , ; : ra : " 
violent aggressions, but by just and peaceful little oe fon as pee + ogers a Pweg nd ee, oy Ns nares ; Paden atts 
arbitration. Thus we see that it is no insignifi- shay baal ts loadin hone tact belong to either of the par- ribleawakenis of a taken eae, 
cant strip of frontier land that we have rescued ties, but to the United States. the cattlemen and joof and ¢] 
; fora sister republic. It is a Continent that we sheepmen being alike squatters. Europe can’t show 4) ; fee 
é have saved. America has been preserved for #nything to match this—lucky Europe Barro! fi ( her f 
the Americans. The -most astonishing “‘slu in American rr hatefu { 
No less far-reaching and impressive is the £2" 2 = a a cand ote age pases +s Phas ie it 
effect of the Venezuela agreement upon the spenerts ~ ielheecMlong Rees” ha. healt STR SO Ride da Wad raalf wa 
international position of the United States. By erected four years ago, at a cost of about an ol I er storm-tossé th G I Nature 
granting at a word from us, what she had /ars: their success was “Mid eas ny sat ritie t 
bdurately refused to Venezuela for half a pb pines sages dom iy tne sani + villa to the richest | teh n the little Corr 
ntury; by complying in the end with our manufacturing city of the Central State Phe e are well di to | ! ey al 
request for arbitration when she began by deny- was superb, the climate healt! ng, but the M ; 
ing that we had any right to ask it, or that we Dorough boom collapsed’ and Bangg ert 0 ' u en ( 
iad any status in the premises; by permitting sags no i Son caetteed som tamaniil Aalst i ‘ Bt 
1s to interfere in a dispute, which she formerly future promises to be far 1 certain and prospet aged esgcter a * bn 
described as one concerning herself and Vene-_ than its past, f« buildings to be oct yt : 3 ; 
suela only, England has virtually acknowl- Lincoln Memorial | Peet a hic oP pink amet dh sagt ’ 
3 lged, and proclaimed urbi et orbi, that the pe date one raced an ae od fortune t Si ett tater tat ; 
: \lonroe doctrine, as interpreted by Mr. Cleve- an educational body, but the Harrowgate it nt w of } P é , na j 
ind, is an indestructible, irresistible fact, and scarcely boom the building of great hotels for jx I) 
’ that to the United States belongs, by the right vhose coming 1s ul 
) rn of might and by the title deeds of destiny, Next to the ways of p “3 
the hegemony of the western hemisphere. The — seit tres “¢ the armoi 
‘knowledgment is the more decisive, because Gur new battleships was counted uw 
‘comes from a nation which, as regards mere heaviest and swiftest project that « t + Pr 
a, is itself the largest power in the New Now comes a story oop ay eee a en, wae WR I : : vill 
; World, and which, as possessor of a navy by Silent caged cries so Seka’ | bee bere 
‘ ir the most powerful on earth, is the one by a Russian shot from a Russian 8-inc! ! i fy 
ition of all others which we have most cause prising result was due to a ne wae! 
‘ lread. The precedent, which England has Which gave the projectile a muel, grealer ve 
F reated, no power less potent on the ocean is we vy +l gear: Blan a en it thick, but most 
; kely ever to disregard. This means that now, battleships of other nations use pri ties tw rt nt te 
: pon the eve of the twentieth century, we have times heavier than those of the Sinch gun. f ta 
taken a step forward such as the Romans took, © as ee an we teow : 
j en, having driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, they jeyis pow di eng R . I 
ssed the Adriatic, and interposed against the to be thicker, but t 





4 ng of Macedon on behalf of the Hellenic re- and war is expensive for } 1 vith t t | 


i iblics. Scareely were our own hands freed by Again sciet 


t the I is ! 
he French emperor to recall his troops from hehn eal 


@ suppression of the rebellion than we invited 
! imed t irti 
Mexico; and now, at the end of a generation, the head of a barrel, was recently found ina cave among reader 
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| i) 
rt ill \mal 
‘ I f wat 
I outh brother 
lid ¢ ¢ othe! 
l n ilwa\ 
pay 
t Bodley Head responsible 
tt hie novel ive t 
I f York, has produced a1 
hich | beg leave to signal to your atte 
Lift Fitful Fever it i story « 
i ree, and tru phant in 
bla mn this city thirty or fort 
! t ) V al lal happer 
ort t hen « rvthir wa obere} 
t ! hen there wa ealtl 
ut splurge But t 
tt 
u meant a great deal in those day 
l of mas es fican But 
t I the Poughkeepsies and the 
\msterda ithe Van Corleat 
en ind ail ft others who led | 
1 it by right of Knickerbocker birth 
rnably stre They were all ri 
{ thirty or forty years age I \ 
| their butler, and dined at 
ne ot m nt abroad, of a 
il It was a great thing to go abroad 
i thousandad-f { more thar meal 
wild return with all sorts of I 
n modes and manners There was n 
m then If they went to tl re 
it w only to observe and not be ol 
is no ‘Prince 


















































who beamed upon their 


ot set to take tl ! 
marria which co erted 
pleas into Lady P i 
Street (if vou still plea 
vant newspaper chror 
then as unknown as the 
\msterdam gave a ba 
ing, next morning, fora 
inv daily journal than e looke 
how many dollars a month sh 
ay [ he saw a printed state 
n t topic, she would proba 
gy qualm of surprise 
ind unconscionable Briton, Mi 
first thought of iz money by 
i misdeeds of aristocracy witha 
which naturally surrounds the 
nd thieves and forgers, had not vet 
ther in London or New York 
tv wa nobbish beyond word 
t notoriety \ shudder 
t hriek would have gon 
\ ed, son morning, and seer 
v constantly happens, in colum1 
1 that Mr. Fawcett’s character 
For they really live, tl Ss! 
thas pel ra 
the throbbir tibet fa 
t re ultimately rest | 
Vays superior, but t 
b 
t ry ta recent dinner Conaz 
t fanda lea 
i prot ol 
et i re i that wl 
t true test w et t 
te ~ Ww Vwa 
tibiy ne i read 
B t reader. D D 
! 
} 
i ! 1) 
¥. 2 
val ik < 
T 
i I I 
| t ‘ 
er 1 rs 


: ‘ pr ) t ture 
\ er | <t of tl rgest packs 
f hound Cire Brita snd lreland The larg 
pack i ont t ul one hundred ar 
ghty do l tained by the Blackmore Val 
rhis pach run f r veek, but, of course, not all 
the dogs are used \ John Watson, master of 
the Meath, an li has sixty-four couples, running 
ive days a week, mal of the hardest-working 
packs in the kingd The Badminton, owned by the 
Duke of Beaufort, | t seventy-five couples, which 
ire hunted on five days of the week. Another pack that 
lays a we is the Belvoir, and it has sixty 
es The four-days-a-week pack requires fro! 











fifty to couple The of Buccleuch and the 

Earl of ton kee he largest packs in Scotland, the 

luke maint nil I ouples and the earl tifty 
Lp 

With but on I ptions packs in tl intry 

ur i p { O the best are aln texclu 

! ! ol ll madjacent to New 


York 


The announcement that the Ocean House at Newport 








has been sold and that the purchasers intend to put up 
a large modern hotel is delightful. There is not a city 
in the United Stat that has less need of one Chere 
are two or three good little hotels there already 

even in the height of the season, are never full 

who go to Newport either have houses of their o 

else go as those people’s guests The exceptions, 





lack houses of their own and bid 





of social position v 





rs. go into lodgings rhe stranger 
as there is nothing earthly 
it people whom he don't 











{ » eX 
know and who inifest no desire to know him, his 
‘ urn 1s brief 

Statist are pretty dry reading, but when they re 
late bicycles and bicyclists they interest seven people 

tof ten. For it is a curious and attested fact that to 
those who don t bil ind yet e able to, the wheel pos 
sesses a morbid attractior One and all they have a fore 
boding that unless death intervenes, sooner or later, and 
presumably sooner than later, they will take to it too. 
At present, in this country alone, they have the example 


of four million people to resist, the inducements of two 
hundred and tifty energetic and enterprising manufac 
turers to withstand, a capital of over sixty million dol 
lars arraved for their seductior During the past twelve 
months more than a million new wheels were made 
During the twelve months to come it is entirely safe and 
conservative to estimate production at double that num 
ber In the first pla example contagious, In the 
second, money is easier, and in the third, how are you 
oing to resist a chainless wheel? 

Here is a picture of one which Iam creditably in- 
formed will be ready by spring. It is sound and gentle. 


fleeter than any broncho. and pretty enough to take 
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THE SURPRISES OF SCIENCE 
BY EDGAR SALTUS 
THI 


st year has been fertile In surprise 





There 
sind, surprises politica 
There have 
wen surprises in electricity, in medicine, in astronomy, 


surprise ot ¢ ry 


comme! il, surprises domestic 








in locomotion, in photography There have been the 
surprises signaled to us by explorers, by archaologist 
and particularly by imaginative editors. But the bou 
juet, the sensational irpl of science was the ar 
nouncement of a discovery made twelve months ago, 
and whi how st then, has led to other 
liscoveries ! re startlin till 
That ani nt, 1 eby | sor I ntgen of 
Wurzburg, was tot ffect that by means of a Crooke’s 
tube | had suce mh pre 
living flesl rough I 
haw I | \ 
t} heels of t ni 1 
I e % Ut! t 
ft inftinit that not alo: they 
is transparent but that thev could be used 
surgical cases ! rehin for projectiles, foreign 
bodies and lines of f ture, and that by means of them 
lagnosis could be 1 le of internal diseases It wa 
found, too, that t rcontinuous transmission through 
the body, produced i I I with the condition ¢ 
org throu \ passed, irritat orst 
It 1 er als t by means of the 
per S he | In Bost re ntly rT 
t t ( ! nev had « t 
¢ ul i throu t Vv to sting il t i 
we ¢ t t n 1, the pr —S Dell 
I it to t the brait r 
\ f e vear t 
\| re t t one 
enti, R lenly 
i ra th ~ 
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1 mor | run paral to it Fy Low 
pser t these line K for a ‘ h I 
road tracks Thus tar, I n i har ! limit 
estipule xpress train l t ! I 4 
t! but that they are t vork of ! supertel 
trial vet 1 in tl hoy tr r doubt 

ea | lture s had its sur] t ry 
t electi ty may be used ft st é row 
plants, that those on which the are hgnt 1 ilrected Ina 
ture in hall the time ordinarily required ihe eflect 
tlowers is noteworthy Their bloom is hastened, the 
growth and number is multi; 1, thei rs be 
more brilliant and their perfume more int 

The question whether horseless carriage vill sup- 
plant the horse is one which the past year has not 
It looks however as though eventually thev might Fo 
certain purposes thet no ad bt but that C 
have come to stay For instance the authorities 
charge of one of t largest gold nes in Australia have 


placed an order m California for the largest auto-motor 
car yet constructed. The mine in question is located 
four hundred miles in the interior of Australia, at 
great ditticulty has been experienced in transporting 
supplies for the use of the miners. The cost of the con 
struction of a railroad is so great as to preclude one being 
built, and so the auto-motor car has been decided upon 
The present method of transportation consists o 
wagons, which travel at a slow, lumbering pace rhe 
car ordered will be equipped with a motor of seventy 
five horse power, and will be driven by petroleum. The 
car is to be run over one of the worst stretches of desert 
in the world, where it is impossible to obtain either food 


t 


for men or water for the machinery. The consequence 
of this is that the steam used for propulsion will have to 
be condensed and used over and over again. To meet 
this difficulty it has been arranged to place one thousand 


feet of piping as a roof over the car. The piping will 
act as a condenser, the steam having ample time to cool 
in passing through its long length. 

Now, if the auto-car is practicable in the desert, why 
not in the country? And if in the country, why not, 
with the improvements which are bound to come, in 
town? But that is a question to which time only can 
reply. 


During the past year comparatively little use has 
been made of windmills for the generation of electric 
current, but that such a plan is quite feasible, under 
many conditions hitherto thought to be unfavorable, is 
seen in a plant recently installed in Massachusetts. In 
this case a large house, stables and grounds are lighted 
by electricity, and the windmill provides all the power 
In previous experiments on utilizing wind power for 
electric lighting trouble has arisen from the variability 
of the wind and the resulting fluctuations of the electric 
pressures. To overcome this difficulty the windmill 
shaft is now connected with a speed equalizer, which 
stores energy mechanically, and so counterbalances the 
temporary subsidings of the wind. The wind power, 
after having been converted into electric energy, is con 
ducted to asystem of storage batteries, which constitutes 
the current supply of the plant. One of the best points 
of the installation is that it is almost entirely automatic. 
There is no personal supervision necessary, and the plant 
needs looking to, for oiling principally, but once or twice 
in a fortnight. Another feature of the plant is that it 
can be duplicated for from six hundred dollars to eight 
hundred dollars, and as it can be run for a dozen years 
with practically no expense beyond the cost of lubri- 
ecants and an occasional cleaning, it brings a private 
electric supply within the reach of a large number of 
people. It is found that the actual wind energy avail 
able for the equipment is far in excess of the require 
ments of ordinary residences. The storing capacity is 
ample to bridge over any possible period of calm. The 
objections to former systems of electric windmills have 
been carefully avoided and the plant has been so well 
adjusted that it is possible to use a much lower rate of 
wind speed than has ever been attempted before. 


A recent issue of the “Australian Medical Gazette” 
contains a brief but instructive report of the cure of a 
case of hallucinatory disorder rhe patient, a man aged 
sixty years, had suffered for two years from subjective 
visual sensations. Nota day passed that he did not see 
a large number of spectral human figures, and believing 
himself to be haunted by ghosts he had become ve ry 
despondent and melancholy. On seeking medical ad- 
vice it was found that he had senile cataract. When 
this was removed by operation the ghosts fled and the 
man recovered his usual health. In this connection we 
may cite the case of a tradesman in Berlin whose shop 
was haunted by apparitions resembling in appearance 
some of his deceased customers. He was an intelligent 
man, aware that he suffered from sensory hallucination, 
and made notes of his subjective impressions. In due 
time he submitted his eyes to examination and opera- 
tion, with the result of a restoration of normal vision 
and the immediate and final disappearance of his in- 
tangible visitors. The obvious teaching of the foregoing 
and similar cases is that in these modern days the person 
to be resorted to for the exorcism of spirits and demons 


is the ophthalmic surgeon 
Medically. the chief feature of the last twelvemont} 
has been the success nt 








diphtheria. Incidentally the seru T 
adopted in France in « s of lera and by lo } 
teriologists as a preventative f tetanus. while f m 
Spain come reports of its successful application to lepe1 
In addition. scientists have recent reed that insanity 
is a germ disease, to be tre l accor ly la month 
wo announcement was made in two or three of the 
European medical journals that the prolonged use i1 
small doses of a preparation of the sap of the wart-wort 
constitutes a cure for cancer 

In all conscience these diseases are frightful enoug! 
and that remedies have been found for them is a sub} 
for universal thanksgiving Thev are not only fright 
ful: ever since the history of medicine began they ha 
baftled pathology and eluded science It is splendid te 


know that dread of them may diminish. But why can- 
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el if my rsi 
hit 
| vril ( t be pl ny 
ippolntment manhy-perished LMilusio i “uy 
{ tre l, that Mr. TI or Miss The Other will 
" ve marvels on his premiere Both ma oO misi 
terpret n that he will sit and shudder in the modest 
mbu f his box at their dire ineptitude. Some othe 
irtist, with a mucl maller part than either of thei 
\ lam ! V an undreamed-ot Cle rl ig n 
! t ! 1 wit isms will fall flat with the 
lie? vhile a line that he has tho it had best be 
it altogetl will prove what they call in theatric 
ul tL screame! Bursts of entiment that he 
! fea 1 migt ilmost wring lisse from even the 
| rou rchestra will evoke full-har 
} } the enti OU \ " ! i t 
1 last flim ti odramatic chaff 
pl ‘ ll ruin the riousness of a 
Ah erily, the playwright 1 i skater ¢ 
betore ow it (howevel! rand may h 
if lel ) the waters of disapprot 
rl may have clo 1 over his head 
to i that tl iv of the transgre ! 
not at all sure that it infallibly is. 1 
playmake \bout that norance ca 
fu 
It seer t ! t it | never open a new paper nowa 
davs without seeing it stated that such or such a woman 
will soon become the leader’’ of New York society 
the truth is that ever since any actual, definite, 
practical ociety existed in New York, there have 
never b but two leaders of it, Mrs. Belmont and Mrs 
William Astor. About 1870 the former lady, who had 
reigned supreme for years, chose to retire and nevel 
really reémerged, from then till the time of her death. 
She had beauty, the best of Knickerbocker birth, and 
vreat wealth, and her sway was neve! 
rv ti not permitted to cross her 
John Jacob Astor, the charming mother ot 
Waldorf Astor, might have shared with Mrs. Belmont 
her distinetioz But she never cared half as much for 
fashionable potency as for silent and earnest charities, 
ind avoided large entertainments far oftener than she 
] red them The scepter then fell to Mrs. William 
Astor, her sister-in-law, and in this lady hands it has 
remained evel nee lo know her, visit her, and be 
ited by her, means that you are in society Not to 
rank yourself among her acquaintances, on the other 
wand, means the re rse If you belong among her in 
timat you are in the “smart set.’ Voila tout 
Tam not discussing this question ethica nor ain I 
discussing it either bbishly or unsnobl ily lam re 
cordin vin making a correction—neither more 
nor less not a rich family to-day (forall that is 
talked al ilth gaining such easv access) which 
has been able t place itself without Mrs Astor 
anction (o the late Mrs. Paran Stevens Mrs. Belmont 





| t ‘ ‘ 
irs. Stevens waited 





persistently denied admisslo 
however, and Mrs. Astor bestov 
Ward McAllister matters were 1 
supported by Mr Astor’s aid 
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A NEW YORK CINDERELLA 
H \ t .'s us 
t io Wie but 
! exodu 
{ i t ride 
| of tl West 
) Y I f t 
| i id lea ‘ | of 1 
| | t Mrs. sbee and 
Vl H oO! | 
{ nd it | real 1 
l I ted wit! 
t | shee t ugh 
I l ! Mar Las well 
é { ¢ t fee 
ow! t I espe \ 
pea la ) tlutt f tflaxen ha iad a turned 
up end, while Mar i purely Greek, and with tenuous 
pink ares of nostrils, might be named her best feature, 
though the others lacked neither intelligence nor charm. 


Mrs. Bigsbee had striven to place herself among the 
New York swells, and had fatally failed rhev thought 


her boisterous and ec they would none of he1 





For two summers she h: 
winters In New York 
in Madison Square, and 


led at Newport, for two 
| taken a handsome house 
urnished it with the fault 
less taste which any one nowadays can buy—even a 











Broadway or Sixth Avenue liquor-seller, if it comes to 
t certain refined and fashionable people 

but not many She did not know how to 

thing, and, for another, she was immensely 

She had no tact, and little suavity The 

er perexcellent canvas-backs, drank het 


agne, and went awi ¥ saying, 


very bitter, at last. and her manners did 


for this reason Rage at society for not 

ts gates only bars them tighter and 

ch at you with cynic amusement. behind 

them. She lored her daughter, and yet conceived the 
lly selling her. She gave it out, with 


idea Of matrimonially sell 
t brutal publicity, that Ada, if marrying as she 
approved would receive a dot of one million 
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WHY D r ye HIM PROPOSE 
There Beekman Stannard, she said to Ada, one 
day. He i Knickerbocker of the oldest stock, he’s 


nice-looking, he has (I'm told) an income of about fifteen 


thousand a year, goes right into the very heart of the 
Four Hundred—into the Hundred and Fifty, in fact 

and is considered a man of intellect He comes here 
quite a good deal, lately. Why don’t you make him 


propos 4 
Ada laughed her silly. vacuous little laugh, which 





her mother thought so melodious Why, ma, he comes 
to see Martha. At least. he acts as if he did 
“That girl!’ Mrs. Bigsbee flung out, scornfully 
Martha’s been poking herself into the parlors—draw 
ing-rooms, | mean—altogether too much. I'll see that 
she keeps away wher five o'clock tea is served.’ 

Soon erward poor Martha was receiving one of the 
many to which time could not make her accus 
tomed knew her kinswoman as society did not, 
despite its conden I erdicts 





You, a mere dependent, Martha Trask, to put on 


such airs! I won't have you pushing in between Ada 








and all her chances! I guess you tell people you've got 
more brains and education than my child, but | guess 
vou don't tell ’en vou were once a school-teacher in 
Sacramento before I brought you East out of pur 
charity! 
I’ve ne\ been ashamed to tell them,”* said Martha, 
trving to ma r lips look as if they did not tremble 
Oh, ve il! ( insurgent ‘ain't’ would some 
t it emotional urge through the crust of 
Mrs. | re tter-dav ‘culture’ 
Martha was indeed secretly seeking a position as 
rimarv teac rin some New York t that same 
s \ I tired f her insolent el ution. 
There wet 1 ¢ f ft { who 
| 1 juest Tr} ‘ nt it was 
| ‘ nt t to these 
M WW ts 
that b cma st I peared 
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COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
\ sald Stannard She told m me time oO, that she So you want " \ ! t 
had one he said, wl 
Oh, no. indeed Mamma and [ got ours at Bret l'rash! \ ) \ S ! { l 
tano’s vesterday We've both been spellbound by it vou call it tl ! 
: Here comes mamma, now, to tell vou so. Stannard 
t a8 US Stannard left the house much discomtited at not tind tabi \da { 
put ing Martha there. He was immensely interested in the volume among t S 
much girl, and often almost stingingly piqued by her. Like a Here—you s easily | 
xOdUs, few, but only a very few, of the clever voung men who Flute, she excla M 
ride it. write verse, he had strong misgivings that nearly half It has a rather flan . 
West of his ‘‘Lute and Flute” was trivial stuff. indolently That's my publisher \ 
niece. He went again to the Bigsbees’. This time it was \da had fluttered \ t t 
t miece their ‘‘day,’’ and the rooms were full of people whom he matches here, if you want to smoke. Do y M 
vee and ‘ She readvanced tow | ill , N 
‘4 have small gilt-bror box fille vit ix I \ W 
} SCCM, Stannard did not reply He was tur! ‘ t I 
areless pages of his book On one pag he } , | ‘ Mr St 
often aiave On another Fairly pretty t 1 \ { \ , 
cretly On another Su in uld not wi ! ! » 
vht its bish On inothe Purely idiot On mot I | t MI 
set In i “Decidedly wd, and s how in tl vay that 
urned- g talks On another Lovely, lovely f allt l \ 
nuous book were like t Or nother i) tal , i 
‘ature, : ica] On anothe1 the man a kn | 
‘harm. f 1dmire him Oh. if he would always w1 ket ( 
ng the Y And. finalls aS ert ee hac | errs { I thin! \ \ 
iought i honest and pure love, without posing and affectat frier 
f het | i he always shows himself the true poet that reaity In : 
or two Stannard closed the book. He had not seen a ne ore her con ew, rt 
house omer pass through the half-open doorway, and ne ! { Mi 
fault- had Ada. for both their backs were turned fron f ( S to t 
ven a I perceive, Mi R hee. that vou are not o1 . , ’ | tely t or natural 
WES 40 admirer of my verses but a critic of ther { . 
lee po fell from Ada, bewilder ly S n in tt I 
10W to igain toward the table, and her eye lit on a : , ; 
sngely Why, there are two here e exclaime ] kK 
rhe mine- . : M 
ik her And the other is some ne else's asked Star ard But | } t } { ee 
ying, } with a thin, dim smile W hose thet ri tr 
; Mine,” suid Martha I can't wit : TH ne bitter 
rs did Thev both turned. Stannard swiftly rose vord to you a I et | re 1 | t 
xr not Forcive me. Martha shot out impetuously left t | | , | f the } l 
r and BEEKMAN STANNARD ASKED ADA WHY MISS TRASI the book here a little while before dinner. I was re ‘ t. 4 Mar n't ve 
vehind WAS ABSENT here and and forgot to bring it upstalr \n M I I the nte! 
ed the [ came down, just now, to get it, and 1—heard tress to? 
. with called, in a momentary snobbishness born of annoy Ee genre If ' { unt ( 
is she ance, * shabby genteel For Martha was again absent re ta not severe, I hope.” said Stannard, look- you really m 
pia er tag inquire for her; he had begun to have his tan ok Ker with am emvened chalions one seritten “0 t , re were two 1) 
sated : i . comments. I think vou'll admit. are often tar more s« pots on Mt I ment ‘ ¢ ‘ ! RISSeU ¢ ! 
Not long afterward he received an invitation to dine Martha | eae as enh tos hat the flosl Marth l wi a d to 
j rT } | artha had crimsoned to her hau l i i 
4 at the Bigsbees rhe thought of meeting Martha solely : st kind of te that { leclared ‘ Anil 
i induced him to accept She had begun to haunt his Oye ene tee } ; \ tl 
- dreams lam t rribly m rtihed she murmure é * tt ser ; ‘te? nf i R 3 i 
i Mrs. Bigsbee had invited eight guests in all, but A little later Ada was in th esha a ad Lr ' cis oak . | 7 wary 
x . 1) eagerly to her mother, whose brows gathered wi e mor : 
owe greatly to her dismay one of these, a lady, was taken ill . ish. sensibl nan. Ul ' terly natut 
at the eleventh hour, and could not come. She was ture! Ma , May , 
forced, therefore, to call upon Martha, whose dinner mind. Martl 
would otherwise have been served her in her own apart The rl My B } | 1 t eve , 
Fe 3 ment upstairs. But she arranged that the girl should then a din { nile flicket by n her li 
sit as far away from Beekman Stannard as possible, and Well. he at ' 
‘ that he should take in Ada. -@+ 
| Then she had laid what she flattered herself was a —— r , . LATIIA ; 
‘ ; very pretty and skillful little plot. During dinner Ada BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS 
\ : (in whose vanquishing fascinations she as tirmly believed 
as Stannard discredited them) was to quote ‘‘Climbing BY } A LTt 
Roses”’ entire to its author, having at last really learned 
' it by heart after diligent study. When the ladies as- THE p if “Tristan and | innou 
4 sembled in the drawing-room, Martha, according to for 1 t wee f ! re ft ht every | r of 
H strict orders, must slip away. And then, when the mance ar int I ! tself belor t " 
: ladies were rejoined by the gentlemen after their cigars, epoch aln tl t but which once was e1 
‘ Ada was to lure Stannard into a little reception-room tirely real For turies t names of the her nd tl 
adjoining the hall—a delightful nook, fitted up as a heroir e! of | The Welsh harpist 
library, with volumes in rows of low cases, mostly the ld of m tot \ Normal ! ho repeat 
eer standard works of what Punch” once called ‘‘real them to t I lour vher t pa i all e! 
Menke | dead authors,’’ and none of which either Mrs. Bigsbee Europe 
itteen ! or her daughter had ever opened, though among them Pre ly ast id of the Holy Grail represented 
. the t Martha had passed many a pleasant hour. On a table the myst ! of D l t le | pl 
act in this charming fire-lit chamber was to lie “‘Lute and ented thea } n affect Wherever bard 
s here Flute,” and Ada, in her supposed rapturous admiration und minsti tures of Tristan and Isold 
him : was to beg that Stannard would read aloud to her page the philter wl I nk ¢ ther, their flight 
Shick after page of its contents. _ theit life inimital n the grotto of giants, the exile f 
The dinner keenly wearied Stannard, and the aloof [Tristan which ensued. the effort of Isolde to in his 
Peer ness of Martha disconcerted him only a trifle less than SHE CAST HERSELF AT THE GIRLS FEI : GH and the death ir h they were reunited at last, we 
riliy the discovery that she had quitted the drawing-room, ONE OF HER HAN ing to listen that r tired For the central idea 
A J: after a hastily smoked cigarette made him leave the ilove that irrev t nte! nects two peo} tind 
ran other gentlemen and return there. He could not leave’ listened.—‘‘And he told her, mamma, that she hadn't inquishes everyt even t fe, evel i et 
> that immediately after dinner, and so when Ada proposed hurt his feelings at all, and begged her to sit down wit which thro randeur and tan ennoble 
of the i the library he acquiesced with a feeling of placid tor- }im and talk over the poet that she'd criticised, and both. has a! racter to det 
Anta ment. This girl, who had so palpably studied his she seated herself besicl 1 at the table, as | Born o in Wales. t 
“Climbing Roses”’ in order to “‘get it off’ at him during please, and I wa here l n legend ‘ n Britt It { | 
not, ' dinner! How obvious had been her effort! What did She'd planned the whole affair i M Bigshe flower of coast t the in beat It « 
she care about poetry and what did she know about it? livid with wrat I'm su f it! their savors, t cha ul 1 Phere I 
% ao ‘ What was her million-dollar dot to him? He wouldn't Quite a good while after thi vhen al nt the te It not fetal t intara : 
a a t marry a girl with fifty millions unless he loved her. gyests had departed, Mrs. Bigsbee swept into the libra the th to t rt th century it seems t 
z at And the more-he was kept away from Martha the more Stannard and Martha were seated si by side haunted tl be asl it} : Popes 
wages i he began to realize that something in her presence en- book, ‘‘Lute and Flute , se en both T) 1 t { | { 
er m i chanted, perplexed, inthralled to have forgotten it. Martha was pale, and in her ¢ i 1 like Tristan! ! ream be ‘ 
peer tears glistened in iat t 
h: yh lhe lady of the house gave a higl arp little lau aKaaatiend a we © theis 
aie’ is she envisage Stannard neal ibsi ¢ ! t l 
noble. My daughter is t | me of Mart! el tal W t tt e! I ‘ | There 
ome , | ‘ , 
ist of pho “pans ore a Aa = pttadl . 
—We t lt I i t I I ' 
m as bats , ‘ | 
same 
ition. \l (jf ti r ti T I : t 
who Ye : ore : . - : 
was 6) z i re ‘ , : 
these Ragefully off | Mrs. I t re 
Martha What po 1 plea fy the 
ared I ri ues M “se : 
ecup Meets yet os : 
sent 1 ‘ ' 
1 in ay ™ ; “oe 
Ther ed a , 
aoe \ I i \} I t | 
and nnoU ; 
rwored 
th 
H St l ] 
dt ha 
even I i é 
py. A LITTLE LATER WA { _ A pl | t 1 ‘ 
5 rALKING EAGERLY ikl: MOTHEI I had asked a l t J if 
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anythi ild ike Wagner turn over in his grave it 
would be the f t tl i al magnifice ! I 
! ome yx ilar It ild | plorable indeed uid 
beri ! iyi y rtain peopl 
But the fame of Bb is postl i He chafed at 
thie nditherence ! re er rece i 
I} eniu f Wagr ree i | before 
he died H i tu t ulive But hi 
pre 1 ou ort I Hy 
he n bee! ! I bye 
Biiy lain 1 I} I ire i re il ti i 

i harmin peopl vi \ iid rather br 
than t out one of W iwnel VOrKs Yet inG 
have ki 1 students who economized by dining on dry 
bread in order that they might listen to ‘‘Tristan and 
Isolae 

-@- 
A POET ON CANVAS. 
BY JULIA HAWTHORNI 

As I have for f ‘ iny kinds of life 
in London ind tine th hi that of the Smart Set may 
be, tf re are tim when one likes to breathe a less aro 
mat itinosphere ly ther words, one gets tired of 
handsome outside | tolerates them no longer unless 
there should happen to be something of answering value 
\ It hon TF | i ny habit to betake my 


self to the homes of the proletariat 

All but a few of the artists may for present purposes 
be roofed under this definition Men like Leighton, 
ladema, and Millais lived in palaces, and lived up to 
them; but the averaye artist, even when he owned fame 
and genius, was lodged much more simply. But thei 
houses were omfortable, homelike and charming; and 
now that I look back upon my London life of twenty 
years ago, I tind that most of my friends there were 
artist They may have quarreled among one another 
for aught I can tell; but | got on very’well with them 


and never needed better company, or knew where to 
find it 

Over at Chelsea, on the Thames water-front, and not 
en minutes from the abode of the mighty Carlyle, who 


was then in full life nd ery, was a house of old pat 
tern, yet able to maintain a fair show with more modern 
habitations Phere was, | remember, a row of trees in 
front of it, so that as you looked from the front windows 
on the historic river, th gnarled branches held then 
selves between, as if to recall to your attention the end 
ke struggle of nature with man Down the brown 
sliding stream salir boats and puffed steamers, and up 
against the current they struggled and tacked; at a dis 
tance of half a mile the further shore was dim and dusky 
even at midday with the eternal smoke and fog of the 
world’s metropolis ind eastward, that swarthy ob 
scurity deepened still more, for there the city lay. But 
for Londoners, this house was in the country; and the 
roar of the millions wes but a remote murmur there, 
like the memory of trouble in a dream 

This house I speak of had tone and quality even be 
fore you entered it; and inside it was just what it ought 
to be It was decorated by the people who lived in it, 
all of whom were artists in one way or another The 
walls were tinted in warm and grateful half-tints, and 
the friezes and dados were bright and interesting with 


spoils from Japan and India The chairs and tables 
were roomy and ancient, old black oak and Chippendale, 
and there were rugs upon the polished floors worn into 
soft colors by the feet of many years At the rear there 


was a hospitable dining-room with a great table up 
and down its length, where a dozen people often sat at 
breakfast and dinner; and in the drawing-room there 


was a plano, at which you could hear as good playing 


and singing as anybody need desire. For one of the sons 
and both the daughters were musicians, and all the 
family could play and sing Including the father and 


mother there were eight of these people in all; and they 
had friends who stayed with them or were apt to turn 


up at any time and remain a day or two; and other 
friends who came one 1 week, and madea roar of good 
fellowship all the evening, till the small hours of the 
next day 

The Lawsons they were called; the old people were 
kindly and winnin the rls were pretty each in her 
way, and the youngest wrote pretty poetry. Of the 
boys, young fellows of between twenty and thirty, two 
were artists on canvas, and the other, Maleolm, the 
handsomest of the three, and very handsome that was, 








in a romantic and yet manly stvle, was the musician, 
with a baritone voice like that in the old song, which 
could 
iraw water from a stone 
Or milk out of maiden’s breast 
That bairn had never none 

Iie would toss h wir back from his forehead, and look 
ul nd touch tl key and sing—and many a young 
lady would look at him with deepening eyes, and hide 
i sigh He was one of the best and simplest fellows in 
the world, and men liked him as well as women 

But it was at the top of the house that I most often 

ind myself, for there was the studio of Cecil, the 
landscape-painter It was just ap attic-room made into 

idio, and did not in the least remind me of the sumpt 
uous magnificence of Sir Freder Leighton’s painting- 
ha or of th ven more harmonious loveliness of 
I ma’s on Regent's Park (as it was then But it was 
the working-room of an artist in every detail, and of 
one who, though barely thirty vears old, was already 
ol f the greatest artists landscape that ever lived in 
ir ind. Cecil Laws lied only a few vears later, at 

very height of fame, though by no means—as 
un petent " 5 agree it the culmination of his 
powel His } ur W i the line at the Academy 
ind were cheap at three thousand pounds he had 
painted the ‘We lof Kent, Far from the Madding 
Crowd tw r three more, whose titles I do not 
recall, though I shall never forget how they looked; all 
, " ses. A be companions for a life- 
tin They were marve is paintings: they had that 
i vest poetry w ! trutl they url 1 the 
ey imnwat ma onwal ke the magic of a sun they 
retlected 1 ind preted her at the same time 
Only in the of tl reat asters landscapes mean 
invthir bey what the external eve discovers; but 
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Cecil Lawson saw and revealed the human Word be- 
neath the text of Nature; his pictures wooed the heart 
and captivated the mind; they were fascinating with 
moods, profound with emotion, refined with thought; 
as you gazed, and lost yourself in them, you found in 
them a greater self than you had lost, and followed it 
enchanted over hill and dale, and through the mystery 
of forests, and by the side of still waters; birds sang to 
you, Shadows went and came, and you were warm in 
the sheltered valleys, and cool breezes met you on the 
brow of the hill. The sunlight touched the faces of the 
flowers dancing in the foreground on their tall stems; 
and led you on by winding ways to the sedgy ford, with 
its woodland path beyond; and there was no man or 
woman in sight, but you knew that the shepherd and 
the milkmaid must just have passed, because their voices 
seemed still to vibrate in the scented air, and the rustic 
human influence was all about, unseen. I hesitate to 
liken these pictures to poetry, because it might be 
thought that they were merely graceful, sentimental 
things, like the sweet, die-away rhymes of a troubadour. 
But this is not the poetry | am thinking of. The long 
and splendid reverberations of the unrhymed hexameter 
are in my mind; the rugged poems of mountain and 
plain and mysterious forest; the songs of the winds and 
of the wild-birds in the thicket, the noble, simple idylls 
of plowed tields and hoary harvests. All was mascu- 
line, yet with a tenderness and a melody that were more 
than feminine. Lawson's landscapes were the record of 





i deep human insight seeking to express its perceptions 
through the medium of Nature’s book, and succeeding 
as few have succeeded. He was less fantastic and 
astounding than Turner, but not less profound. 

\s to his personal. physical presence, meanwhile, he 
seemed by no means the kind of person you would pick 
out as likely to achieve such things. He had a well 
knit tigure, but not tall, nor in any manner distin- 
yuished. His curly hair was of a light flaxen hue, and 
his skin was fair, with a constant flush in his thin 
cheeks. It was the complexion of a consumptive, and 
such he was, and so he died. His temperament was 
ardent and emotional, with alternating periods of de- 
pression and exaltation, and always exceedingly sensi- 
tive to impressions from others, especially those whose 
opinion he cared for. His nature was generous, high- 
strung, impassioned ; he held to high ideals, and his am- 
bition was lofty and noble. He was strong in his likings 
and in his dislikings, poor in reasons, but sure in intui- 
tions. Of the wisdom of this world he had little, but he 
had abundance of the rarer wisdom which is the heritage 
of future ages. On the artistic side, his life was a 
triumph; on the other, a tragedy. 

I never saw the woman he married; but she killed 
him. He married her, against the counsel of family and 
friends, because he thought she loved him, and that it 
was his manly duty to bind himself to her. There were 
sad times at home while this matter was going on, and 
sadder still after it was consummated, The worst ap 
prehensions of his friends were more than realized. The 
woman was vulgar, shallow, coarse and selfish; she 
separated him from his family, outraged him, crushed 
him. His sense of marital honor kept him from protest 
ing, or accepting consolation from his friends; it was 
only in his face that you could see the ravages that she 
was perpetrating in his soul. He soon lost the power of 
doing his work, and then it was plain that he would not 
last much longer. I think it was about two years afte: 
his marriage that he died. His constitution was neve 
robust, but under happier conditions he might have been 
alive to-day. Such men can live on air, if they are 
happy. The world of English art gained much in him, 
but perhaps lost more. 

The chiromancy fad was coming into favor in Lon- 
don at that time, and I followed it like so many others. 
One day, Cecil asked me to read his hand. It was not 
difficult to interpret; there was the steadily ascending 
destiny, the commanding signature of Apollo, the quick 
brain, the nerves, the impulsive heart. But after I had 
told him this, he asked, ‘‘How long do you give me to 
live? 

Now I had no desire to speak on that point; for the 
indications of frailty were too obvious there; and in 
addition to the constitutional delicacy, there was an 
ominous mark beside the line of life which boded no 
good to either life or peace of mind, However, it seemed 
to me that, could this danger be escaped, the man might 
go on to sixty; and therefore without mentioning the 
perils, I told him only of the hope. He looked doubt- 
fully at me—I doubt not he believed in the ‘‘science” 
much more than | did—and at last said, ‘‘Well, that 
gives me time enough; if I can’t do what is in me by 
sixty, I can’t do anything.”’ It was soon after my first 
meeting with him that this incident occurred; I intro 
duce it only to show his attitude toward himself. He 
died three or four years later, as I have described: he 
did not fulfill his earthly ambition; but for my part I 
do not question that he is fulfilling an ambition trans 
cendently more lofty now. 
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ON THE LAST NIGHT. 


BY AGNUS GROZIER HERBERTSON 


THE castle was old, and gray, and ivy-grown. It lay 
half enveloped in the phantom arms of the twilight; 
the ghostly shapes of the rocky hills surrounded it, fash- 
ioned like gaping mouths in horrid skulls. Below the 
vassals gossiped or slumbered, for the eye of The Master 
could no longer overlook them; above The Master lay on 
his ancient bed watching the lengthening of the stealthy 
shadows; Uleen—the valet’s little son—crouched kneel- 
ing at the window, his elbows on the wide sill, his head 
on his hands 

The clock ticked ponderously: the sharp click of its 


steady tongue reverberated through the silences. A 
little brown twig without tapped with a knotted rheu 
matic finger on the window-pane. The old man stirred 


uneasily 
“WwW ho spoke, Uleen?”’ 
The boy turned his head No one, sire 
“Some one whispered!’ 
“Sire, vou were mistaken; there is no one here 


whispet 
Still The Master shifted uneasily 


lam sure some 
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one spoke.’’ He muttered the words. The boy did not 
h 


ear: he was looking out of the window. 

What can you see?’ asked the old man; he spoke as 
if afraid of the silence. 

‘The shadows are thickening round the feet of the 
mountain,’ said the child—the old man shut his faded 
eyes—‘‘and there is not a star in the sky. But it is not 
yet all darkness. I can see smoke rising from the chim 
ney at the Lodge, and a girl is picking herbs in the 
garden—yes, it must be a girl—her hair is tied and she 
wears a white pinafore—’ 

“It is Katrine, the lodge-keeper’s daughter,”’ inter 
rupted The Master, ‘‘she is gathering for the salad. Ah, 
many a time she smiled at me as she opened the gate! 
She was a sweet girl—Katrine, and I loved her—once 
but love dies.”’ 

“‘And Katrine?”’ said the little page curiously. 

“She died, too; they said her heart was broken; but 
I laughed in my sleeve: hearts are not brittle, they 
bend they never break. She was asweet girl, Katrine.’ 

But she is out there now—picking herbs!’’ persisted 
the lad. 

“Aye,”’ said the old man dreamily, ‘‘she is gathering 

gathering for the salad.’ 

The clock chimed in long weary strokes; a black bat 
flew against the window and beat its dusty wings in a 
sudden fury. 

“It is Ugthrift of the Heights,’’ said the old man; 
“he is beck’ning to me. He is beckoning me to the 
fight. Have you not had enough, Sir Ugthrift? Had 
you not enough that night when I shot you down like a 
dog in the hollow, shot you down because you had won 
a heart which had once been mine? Which had once 
been mine and which I had never loved—but we Niel 
sens kee p our possessions as you discovered to your cost, 
Ugthrift of the Heights! And you lay there with your 
dark face turned to the skies, a ghost among ghosts, a 
shadow among shadows—and none ever knew!”’ 

The boy shuddered and turned again to the window. 
His face softened as he gazed into the distance, his dark 
eyes dilated, his breath came and went evenly as if he 
were peacefully asleep. But the terror which had been 
his became his master’s: the old face grew set and 
pinched, the eyes glittered unnaturally under the 
peaked lids, the pulse was feverish. He half rose and 
stretched a naked quivering arm toward the window. 

Who is below? Who—who is below? I can hear 
the clang of feet that are spurred, and the clash of 
armor, and the clamor of voices that are strange! They 
are in the yard!—the bridge is lowered!—w ho comes 
there?” 

‘It is an army,” said the page in soft dreamy syl- 
lables; ‘“‘it is gathering beyond. I can see the foam on 
the horses’ mouths: I can feel the tramp of their hoofs! 
The sky in the west is covered with crimson.” 

“It is Kramer the Ruddy!”’ cried the old man ina 
frenzy of excitement, his blazing eyes striving to pierce 
the gloom. ‘“‘It is he—Kramer of the red locks, even 
the heavens blush at his approach! It is he—Krame1 
the rivers run red under his fiery gaze, the green grass 
crimsons before him! The gorges spit blood as he 
passes, and there are none but shake at his army’s tread 

none but the Nielsens—he is naught to them!” 

‘I was mistaken,” said the page, passing a trembling 
hand over his eyes, “there is naught without, naught 
but a white mist moving on the breast of the mountain.” 

The old man sank back, his skinny fingers picking 
like talons at the counterpane; he laughed hoarsely, a 
horrible laugl “There was nothing white about the 
Ruddy Kramer—even his hair was as red as his sword’s 
point, though he was older than I when he died!” 

‘He is dead?’ the boy asked without turning his 
head. 

The old man laughed again—‘‘Aye, he is dead, as this 
hand well knows. He dared to defy a Nielsen, and who 
dares to defy the Nielsens!—He 1s dead.” 

“It is only a little white mist on the mountain,”’ the 
boy repeated the words to himself. The clock chimed 
again; and the silence before and after was very deep. 
The old man’s eyes were strangely glazed; he plucked 
at his throat spasmodically as if to aid his struggling 
breath. 

The eyelids of the little page were drooping, he 
crossed his arms on the sill and rested his head on them ; 
at length he spoke, in a soft caressing monotone: 

‘A child is playing at the castle gate; her hair is 
dark and very beautiful. She is singing to herself, and 
there are poppies round her head. I can see a horseman 
in the distance. What a pretty child, I wish she would 
come nearer. Come nearer, little girl. But the horse- 
man is coming instead; he is coming—and he does not 
see her! The hoofs of his horse are heavy—they are 
passing over her!” 

“It is he!’ shouted the old man hoarsely ; he caught 
at the curtain of his bed and tore it aside; his lips were 
swollen, they would scarcely part as the passionate words 
rushed through—‘‘It is he—the hound, the fiend, the 
messenger of Hell! He passed over my daughter and 
trampled her! He—he trampled the pride of the Niel- 
sens’—-he—nephew to the Red Kramer whom we tore 
from his roots as the wind does a rotten tree! May his 
hearth be desolate and his house eaten by parasites! 
May God curse him—*’ the words rattled in his throat, 
he thrust his wasted arms high in the air, and fell back 

dead. 

And, at the window, the boy slept. 

And a star arose from behind the hills and hung over 
the castle its trembling silvern lamp. 

-~e- - 








An old Scotchman, not feeling well, called upon a 
doctor. The doctor gave him some verbal instructions 
as to how to regulate his diet, advising him, among other 
things, to drink no spirits for some time. The old 
Scotchman rose to leave, when the doctor said: “I am 
in the way of charging for my advice. I will trouble 
vou for half-a-crown. “Oh, maybe,.”’ said the patient 

but I'm nae gaun to tak yer advice.” 


A BEAUTIFUL eye makes silence eloquent, a kind eye 
makes contradiction an assent, an enraged eye makes 
beauty deformed. This little member gives life to every 
other part about us; and I believe the story of Argus 
implies no more, than that the eye is in every part; that 
is to say, every other part would be mutilated, were not 
its force represented more by the eye than even by itself. 

Addison. 
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took possession of New York City, the | anxious that « vening. The man he had | land arrives at the urt of Ji S 4 Ol et 
} , tat of a gov me il 


Legislature was compelled to meet at ! to hang was, he said, the lightest he had | the representat 


towns in the Hudson River Valley, as at | ever had to execute. He feared that , 
j rought the Flowery Kir 


White Plains, Albany, Kingston and | owing to his light weight, he would be p t rdom out a 
Poughkeepsie. On August 1, 1776, a | slowly choked. I suggested a longer rope tight place after the war wi pa oap 
committee was gi ge Ne ate hs  ) and after experiments L arranges with The theatrical world is intensely it 
Constitution, and on March 12, 1777, Mr. | him the long drop—us d ever since. terested in the national reception to Sarah 
John Jay. chairman of the committee, “In what respect does the Russian | Bernhardt promoted by the great dram For Absolute Purity it 
submitted to the convention, then sitting prison system compare favorably to our | atict Sardon who has written special plas 
at Kingston in a substantial stone house, | own? “The productiveness of convict | for the Tragedy Queen, and by other stands unequalled. 
a draft of the Constitution in his own | |abor in Siberia is a principl well worth r! Frenchmen eminent it he sod scines 
of imitation. In Britain and the United | ang public affairs Those who use it once 
States a man convicted of crime is shut 


much to Great 





in a cell. ; witl . xceptions Another great drawing b nntag is 
up in a cell, and, with few exceptions, ae will have no other. 
such @ man is employed in work that is | given this wee ctls 
of revenue tothe country. Only | wreck horror near sirmingham, la ' D 
rl 


no source ’ 
the other day { visited a Belgian prison supposed to be the work of train-w1 K . 4 DY 
filled with persons convicted of murder | ers. In scenes of tl <ind Mr. Sonnta verv where 
engaged in useful occupation—many of | is particularly strong an alisti y 
bably for the first time in thei 


them pt 
lives. No less than thirtv-seven trades 








and the inmates were working 


~ “ . frames, articles of furniture 
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the skin takes _ ‘ible stoties heard of Siberian exile. - . 
by others: I speak only of ! 


Care of the rest sage Pees ae pact It will pay. 

eth sides of the Atlantic for any one to h 

f ~ suggest that I have been subsidized o The GREAT DEMOCRATIC WEEKLY 
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Beeman’s— THE ORIGINAL ment: Pian caadoatioe tron thas 
omanS~Pepsin Gum 2°90 3/2" i" VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 
3 CAUTION. —Se« vou pass political pris¢ nd mur 139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 


a is on jou il Le tree I rit ’ 5 NEW YORK CITY 


The Perfection of |... nic owns 
hewing Gum | family, and 
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tain amount 
tage, which Is bul rv 
Send Se, for sample package, better than the abode 
Beeman Chemica! Co. fp, > nd vast! } ‘ Balt 
a Free Russia, and vastly i 

No.1 lake St., €) 7 ‘ Ith ail lab rer’s } me : tritair epter - nd _ yt 
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BeLLa—“We girls are getting up a secret society of our own,” 
Gronar Indeed hat's the object 
BELLA on't exactly know yet; but I'll tell you all about it after I am initiated.” 


Has a 
Hunting Story 


in it. 






si x= 
CEN TS 


FOR A 
a — fe — Og ee es to a 
LOURISsT Book 


it will point out TO YOU where te go for your OUTING next vear. 
READ and GinT READ wow GO Tae. 
Send to | 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 00. | 
CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent. = - . Paul, Minn. 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE > ig aarti 


send you pre pall oe me ff, 
gold ‘plate d Bangle pinsif 








ir illustrated holiday cata 
‘URTIN JEWELRY Cr 
; 1 Park Street. Attleboro, Mass, 
It was tl Route in °4 
mpage oe GOLDRIN 
Will be tor All Time to Come! GS FREE! 


lgive one round Rin g, 
IS oiled Gold aLe awar. 
ranted to anyone who will sell 
ldoz. Indestruc tible amp Wicks 
(need no trimming) among fri owt ae hg, each. Write 
us and we will mail you the WA ee 
ands ey and we wil poe 1 the Rin 
st AR ChE Mic ALCO. box ss. ‘Centerbrook, Conn. 











Rupture Cured. 


red Elas 
that i “ absolute comf 





Fas | t Train in the West 


effect a permaner r 

tion free. Send for pamphiet 
IMPROVED ELASTIC TRUSS CO, 

820 Broadway, Cor. 12th §t., New Vork. 





THE OVERLAND LIMITED RUN 
EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK 
The Only Train West of Missouri River With 


5 and Whiskey Habit cure 
Buffet Smoking and Library Cars at me thout p 
Book of part Ars se 
FREE 
\ 


; days from Chicago _™ 
tot Rk { : 

2'. days trom “lissouri River ’ eter I M. V YOLLEY M. I 
tanta, Ga. Ottice, 104 North Pryor St 
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1 c CESS attained through mastery of subtile in 
Pa E. I . Lomax, Gc s fluences. Book cents. Prof. Anderson, O. W 
Pa ‘ Ticks Ay ) aha, Neb | 3 Masonic Temple, Chicage 








If you have 


Any Facial blemish or 


Skin Disease On, In or to make the 


Under The Skin 





JOHN H. WOODBURY can 
remove it permanently and 
painlessly. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, 


Dermatological Institute, 
127 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON: 11 Winter Street. 
CHICAGO: 155 State Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1218 Walnut Street. 


Woodbury's Facial Soap is absolutely pure It 
leanses and beautifies the complexion, and is the 
soap -very-day use Druggists sell it and use 
t Wi dbury s Facial Cream ts the best for rough 
und re ds skins, chafing and chaps 

If vou send ten cents to John H, Woodbury, 127 






West 42d st., New York, you will re ive, post paid, 
i sample cake of Facial Soap, or a tris il tube of Fa 
cial Cream, and a 132-page illustrated Beauty Book, 





» SPECIAL, OFFER! 
YY A$65.00 
pa j 8 50 50 
BUY DIRECT 
From Manufacturers. 
f §6Save Agents Large 
= Profits. On receipt 
MH of $18.50 we will 
et chip this New High 
Arm, High Grade 


“ARLINGTON” 
Mae SEWING MACHINE any 
@ where, and prepay all 
freight charges 
to any oor 1y station 
s- of Rocky Moun- 
tains. honey refunded 
Style No. 15 if not as_ represented 
after 30 days test trial. We will ship C. O. D, 
with privilege of 20 days trial on receipt of 
00. Oakor walnut. Light-running, noiseless; adap' 
i for light or he work, self-thre ading shuttle, elf 
setting nee oe automatic bobbin winder, ead com 
slete_set » YEARS 



















Machine and a 
reliable firm, 


A First-class 






oO a nme a °F te 
VRITTE N Ww “AREA f youpre fer 30da rs 


trial before paying, send ‘at 2 illustrated CAT2 

LOGUE, with Testimonials,explaining fully how 
we ship sewing me ac hines anywhere, to anyone, atlow- 
est manufacturers’ prices without asking one cent in 
advance. We are headquarters and have all makes 
and kinds in stock from c be ape st tothe best. Over 52 
different styles, High Arm “Arlington King” ma- 
chines $14.00 and $16.50 ein Nty = ed better than ma- 


chines sold by others at $19.00 to $23.00. | 
We also sell new Singer mé achines $8. 00 
(made by us) at $13.00, $10.50 and 


REFERENCES — First National Bank, Chicago, Dun’s or | 


Bradstreet’s Commereial Reports. 

This special offer is made to introduce our ma- 
chines and make new customers. Write to- 
day. Address (in full.) 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
168-164 W. VanBuren St., Dept. A.47, Chicago, Ill. 


{Vou. XVIIL., No. 14, January 7, 1897 








THINGS 


THOUGHTLESS 
think. 











THAT THE RIDER 
of a 


Keating Bicycle 


enjoys his trips more than other riders 
BECAUSE 
His wheel is lighter. 
The long chain gives easy move- 
ment, 

The polish of the bearings aids that 
glide — that easy glide — that 
pleases. 

CATALOGUE 4c. IN STAMPS. 


KEATING WHEEL CO., 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MALTBY HENLEY CO., 
2) WARREN ST., \. Y. Ciry, 
Representatives for Metropolitan district. 























SEE THAT CURVE 


GENTS 14 KARAT <2. 


CUT THIS OUT nA a oats A 

us with your name and ac pines 
‘Adis and we will send you this beauti- 

ful gold finished watch, by ex- 
press for examination ouex- 
amine it at theexpress office;and 
if you think it at 
sample price $2 
charges and it is yours. It ismag 
nificently engraved and equal 
inappearance (o agenuine Solid 
























charm sent free with every 
watch,write today,this maynot 
aprear again; mention whether 
=e want gents’ or ladies’ size 
os On THE NATIONA MFG. 
“ ow & IMPORTIN Chbnge 

| ? 384 pearborn St, [ 53} Ch 


Poultry Guide for 1897, Some- 
thing entirely new ;almost 100 pages; con- 
tains lithograph plate of Fowls in ne atural 
colors; plans for poultry houses, remedies 





and recipes foral! diseases ;how tomake 


TFN Poultry and Gardening pay;only l6cents, 


gy’ John Bauscher, Jr.,Box gq Freeport,Til, 








| L: DI ES*: Mail Kes . eae for sealed instruct rcs 
e A enlarge your bust five MP 
sing EMMA us? $ A 
pert LOPER (Guar ranteed a mage e Mustrated catalogus t 
ed Tre: ase EMMA TOILET BAZAR. a 
224 Tremont St. BOSTON. MASS. =e arn 












TH E KATY 
“ AMODERN LIMITED TRAIN TO 
ie S uenpauiecuae CITIESIN 





YFLYER 


‘TEXAS. ‘ 


: D. MILLER T. C.Purpy. JAMES BARKER. 
Sas TRAFFIC. PLANAGER V. PREST & GeWL MANAGER GEN. PSSENGER STIOET AGT rag 
a tee ST.LouIS. Mo. a 
‘2. -* 


@eaece eco ge imamate 2 +o 
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